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UMM EL-BIYARA 
William: H. Morton 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 

During the latter part of June, 1955, a small expedition originating 
in the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem embarked 
upon an exploratory journey to southern Jordan which was to prove both 
interesting and extremely difficult. With the School station wagon packed 
to capacity with food, camping equipment, and archaeological tools the 
expedition headed toward Petra along that age-old but periodically 
rebuilt roadway which from Patriarchal to “Point Four” days has served 
as the chief artery of travel through this area. The first night was spent 
in the little village of Elji, whose square-towered police post serves as 
silent sentinel guarding the upper reaches of the Wadi Musa. It is the 
tireless waters of this torrent that have both bisected the Petra en- 
closure and engineered the cleft (Siq) in its encircling mountain range. 
Early the following morning, pack animals staggering under a burden 
of gear, the party proceeded along the footpath that leads the last four 
miles from E]ji through the narrow defile of the Sig and into ihe central 
enclosure of the Edomite-Nabataean stronghold. After setting up camp 
in two of the most inviting and conveniently located house-tombs at 
hand, each member of the expedition set out on his particular project. 
of interest in the area. The chief concern of the writer, and, therefore, 
the subject of this study is the dominant mountain mags of the Petra 
enclosure—the Edomite-Nabataean fortress peak, Umm el-Biyara or 
Bayyarah (Fig. 1).' 

Pottery identified as Edomite was first found on the summit of this 
peak as early as 1929 by the Melchett Expedition.*' Again, in 1938, 
soundings conducted on the site during the visit of Nelson Glueck turned 
up ceramic evidence of Edomite occupation during the Iron Age. Finally, 
Glueck’s archaeological survey of Edom, March-July, 1934, made it pos- 


1. This is the modern Arabic name for the mountain and means ‘‘Mother of Cisterns.’’ 
%. Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Vol. VII, p. 4, n. 1. 
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sible to set the Biyara sherds in the context of the general character of 
Edomite pottery and thus to give archaeological confirmation of the 
identification of the rock fortress with biblical Sela. This “Rock” par 
excellence, therefore, is most likely the specific point of reference as 
the fortified city which the Psalmist longed to conquer; * the rock dwell- 
ing place and lofty nest of the arrogant Edomites who, according to 
the prophets Obadiah and Jeremiah, were destined to be brought low;> 
and the rock fortress which Amaziah took by storm.® 


Description 


The only possible ascent of this peak is from the southeast, all 
other faces presenting the most formidable of perpendicular and un- 
scalable rock walls. The writer is inclined to agree with Glueck’s sug- 
gestion that in Edomite times the summit was accessible only by means 
of an extremely steep trail.’ The Nabataeans contributed somewhat to 
the peaceful accessibility of the place by fashioning along this trail a 
series of steps and rock-cut corridors from the sandstone face of the 
mountain wall. The scraping and carving involved, however, served 
only to accentuate the singleness of this one approach and detract not 
at all from the strength of the fortification, for the corridor could be 
closed by a gate near the beginning of the ascent and easily blocked 
as it approached the summit. Only vestiges of this trail remain today 
after two millennia of exposure to the erosive effects of wind and rain, 
and the location of its every obliterated twist and turn is necessary to . 
avoid becoming hopelessly and dangerously lost.| In one area the path 
has collapsed down the mountain side leaving the climber faced with 
a perpendicular rock wall some eight feet in height over which he must 
scramble or be boosted at considerable peril to his bones. The diffi- 
culties of carrying food, water, and a few archaeological tools to the 
summit of this near perpendicular peak can be appreciated only by 
those who have attempted to scale it even while unencumbered! 

The summit of Biyara is a flat trapezoidal plateau which slopes 
gradually in a general northwest-to-southeast direction. The highest 
point of the plateau, the extreme northwest corner, is approximately 
3,732 feet above sea-level, making it tower over 950 feet above the level 
of the city enclosure. The natural sandstone summit is bare of soil 








- Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vo!. XIV, p. 77. 
. Psalm 108:10. 
» Obadiad 1:3-4; Jeremiah 49:16-17. 

II Kings 14:7; cf. II Chronicles 25:12. . 

AASOR XV, p. 82. 

See Kennedy, A. B.W., Petra: Its History and Monuments, p. 10. 
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on the high northwest point and at certain places near the rim on 
the west and south; elsewhere it is covered by a sandy, rocky soil, 
sometimes in excess of one meter in depth in the central and eastern 
portions, varying according to the surface irregularities which serve as 
retainers against the eroding action of tthe winter rains. Serving also 
in the role of soil retainers are the growths of scrub juniper, white 
broom, desert sage and other planits and shrubs native to the area. The 
flat, gently sloping plane of the summit is broken by only two irregu- 
larities. In each case the intruding features are isolated hummocks of 
sandstone rising abruptly from the surrounding surface to a height 
of 12 to 15 feet, one being situated near the center of the summit and 
the other a bit farther to he northwest. On the latter a masonry tower 
once stood, the lower course of which can be traced in part and other 
stones of which are scattered in tumbled confusion on the sides and 
about the base of the hummock. 

The only cave to be found on the entire summit was hollowed out 
of a hummock of stone near a look-out point on the northwestern prom- 
ontory. Its approach is along a narrow crevice between high stone 
hummocks, which not only serve to conceal the entrance but also to 
shelter it against the seasonal wintry winds which sweep across this 
elevated plateau.| The cave had been temporarily occupied in recent 
years by a bedouin goat-herd who had shepherded his little flock for 
a brief visit to this “pastureland in the sky.” 

A cursory glance about the summit of Biyara might produce no 
clues concerning its occupational history.? More careful observation, 
however, will encounter such evidence in abundance in the form of 
sherds, cisterns, petroglyphs, and the dim outline of building founda- 
tions, sometimes accompanied by a jumble of collapsed masonry. 


The Pottery 


The first of these evidences to meet the practiced eye is the 
sherds, which are to be found in abundance,!® especially along 
the eastern or lower slope of the plateau. Iron Age Edomite ware 








9. Most present-day visitors who have accepted the challenge to scale this majestic mountain 
have found the keen edge of their exploratory appetites considerably dulled by the sheer 
and sustained grind of reaching the summit. On five such trips during the past five years 
the writer has accompanied a large percentage of those who havé been intrepid enough 
to try. 

10. It is interesting to note in this connection that in an account of his visit to the site in 
1934 (see AASOR, XV, 1924-1935, p. 82), Glueck reports that no distinguishable sherds 
were found on the’ surface, the only identifiable sherds encountered being some Edomite 
ones recovered from soundings. Since, to my personal knowledge. both Edomite and 
Nabataean sherds have been very much in evidence during the past five years, I can only 

conclude that one of the effects of erosion on the site during the seventeen year period 

between our respective visits has been to lay bare a great deal of ceramic material that 

was not in evidente as late as 1934. 
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appears scattered over the entire summit with its chief area of con- 
centration being near the center of the plateau and directly south of 
the first of the outcropping sandstone hummocks. Perhaps it is more 
than mere coincidence that this is also the area of concentration of 
jumbled heap of irregular sandstone blocks, unworked, but split off 
along horizontal planes and well adapted to construction purposes. It 
is also probably worthy of note that these stones are quite different in 
character from those customarily employed in the Nabataean buildings 
on the site. However, no wall lines are at present visible on the surface 
of the area. The 'texture of the Edomite ware'' discovered was uni- 
formly coarse and of the storage jar variety, quite in keeping with the 
requirements of a fortress remote and difficult of access. 

Nabataean sherds were encountered scattered about in considerable 
numbers, but the area of their chief concentration was observed to be 
in the northeastern sector of the summit. This is the area command- 
ing the best view of the city enclosure below and in which are con- 
centrated practically all of the foundation lines of Nabataean buildings. 
Conspicuous among the Nabataean sherds were a few examples of 
sigillata and a relative abundance of fine, thin, painted ware, suggesting, 
along with the numerous building outlines, that in the heyday of 
Nabataean culture the character of their establishment here exceeded 
in significance a mere sentinel’s outpost or temporary refuge for women, 
children, and the aged in time of siege. 

A few Byzantine sherds dug up near the northern rim and a couple ~ 
of medieval Arabic sherds picked up on the surface agree with the 
petroglyphs in testifying to the subsequent decline and occasional later 
visitation of the site. Otherwise, in silent and majestic solitude the 
peak has dominated the former pride of Nabataea. 


The Buildings 


As suggested above, the Nabataean building outlines were found 
to be concentrated on the northeastern sector of the summit, which 
is the point of vantage commanding the best view over the city en- 
closure below. In this area the plateau forsakes its gentle slope, descends 
rather sharply toward the eastern precipice, and then extends out in 
a terrace before reaching the brink. |On the resulting two stages and 
intervening slope, as well as on strategic promontories nearby, the 
foundation outlines of some thirteen'? buildings were observed, each 





11. A comparison of this with the Moabite ware from Dhiban is planned for the near future. 

12. In two instances it was impossible to determine without some clearance of the area 
whether separate buildings or multiple rooms were indicated. Separate buildings would 
increase this figure to sixteen. 
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Fig. 2. Sounding beside foundation courses of a Nabataean building. 


so situated as to overlock the metropolis below without obstructing 
the view from the others. Though the lines of these walls were usually 
barely visible above the surface of the soil, soundings made beside two 
of them revealed each to be standing to a height of three courses or 
slightly in excess of one meter (Fig. 2). Such sandstone blocks as 
protruded above the surface were often severely weathered, but be- 
neath the protecting soil they were seen to be nicely squared, well fitted, 
and jointed to the underlying bedrock in a most excellent and sub- 
stantial fashion. The evidence of pottery, the diagonal tooling of some 
of the masonry, and the associaticn of foundations to rock scarping 
typical of the Petra area all testify to Nabataean construction of several 
buildings which had at one time occupied this northeastern sector. In 
the two cases where floors were observable with only minor clearance, 
they were of sandstone slabs split along natural planes of cleavage 
so as to require no further smoothing. One building cutline, at the very 
strategic tip of the northeasternmost promontory, was of peculiar 
interest.. In shape it is a simple rectangle. Along it’ entire front, 
however, and carved out of the solid rock, three steps lead from the 
threshold down to an open forecourt which terminates in nothing but 
a shear drop hundreds of feet down the face of the cliff. This abrupt 
termination seems explanable only on condition that a considerable 
portion of the forecourt has broken away and tumbled into the depths 
below. Perhaps most interesting of all was the sculptured architectural 
piece which was all but buried in the midst of the ruins above (Fig. 3). 
This piece is of white sandstone which, while. native to the general 
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Architectural piece from the building with forecourt and rock-cut steps. 






















1g 

- area, is decidedly different from the uniformly red and brown stone 

a quarried on or near the summit of the mountain and otherwise exclu- 

or sively used on the site. The quality and arrangement of these build- 

1s ings plus the presence of diagonal tooling, a sculptured architectural 

p- piece, and an abundance of superior grade Nabataean pottery, hardly : 
d. bespeak merely a temporary refuge for the aged and for women and 

b- children as reported in the account of Diodorus.'? Very evidently, 
e therefore, the strategic use of this mountain stronghold had under- 


ig gone considerable development from 300 B.C. to A.D. 100, a develop- 
al 4 ment which is well attested for Nabataean culture in general.'* In the 


n light of the foregoing evidences it seems not too much to suppose that by 
e, the first Christian century the summit of Biyara had progressed from ; 
e an occasionally visited refuge to an officially staffed stronghold and 

y observation post, perhaps with provision for ritual observance. Especi- 

r ally intriguing along this latter line are the possibilities of the build- 

t, ing with the rock-hewn steps and forecourt and the sculptured archi- 

e tectural piece. 

it 


The Cisterns 


The suggestions made above become plausible only on condition 
that a sufficient source of water was available. For this lofty establish- 








13. Diodorus Siculus, Biblietheca Historica, XIX, 94-97. These evidences also indicate for the 
site a far more complex state of affairs than was noticed by Glueck in 1934 for he 
( reported the presence of only a ‘‘few ruined walls and tombs’’ which he dated no earlier 

] than the Thamudic period (see AASOR, XV, 1934-1935, p. 82). 

14. Cf. Diodorus Sicuius, Bibliotheca Historica, XTX, 94-97 and Strabo, Geography, 16, 4, 26. 


— 4 CD 
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ment water was provided by a number of large cisterns'> sunk into 


the sandstone summit. Indeed, it was their presence which gave rise 
to the Arabic designation of the great rock as Um el-Biyara, “Mother 
of Cisterns.” These cisterns are plastered throughout and bottle-shaped 
in outline, each having a small mouth about two feet in diameter, but 
rapidly expanding to a diameter of 8 to 10 feet. At least one of them 
consists of a single large reservoir below served by two average-sized 
circular entrances above. Although the accumulation of a large amount 
of debris makes impossible an exact calculation of its volume, a rea- 
sonable estimate of its capacity would be in the neighborhood of 20,000 
gallons. All of these cisterns are strategically located along the north- 
eastern and eastern rim of the sloping plateau of the summit before it 
breaks downward onto some lower-level terraces. Being so situated, 
the unbroken inclined plane of the summit serves as a water collection 
shed for them. Rock-cut channels angling across the natural slope of 
the incline serve to divert surface rainwater into the cistern mouths. 
Appropriately enough, most of the cisterns are located in or adjacent 
to the area of building concentration. Furthermore, their total capacity 
was unquestionably adequate to supply the requirements of a permantly 
staffed outpost of sufficient size to insure the security of the site at 
all times. 
The Petroglyphs 


Among the most intriguing evidence of human visitation of the 
summit of Umm el-Biyara are the petroglyphs. Some fifteen different 
groups of these drawings were located well distributed over the various 
sections of the summit, some in spots now almost inaccessible. 
As a rule, these drawings were made on smooth slabs of sandstone 
which had been split off along horizontal planes, the plane of separa- 
tion being characterized by a thin layer of lighter colored stone. In 
each case the engraving tool employed seems to have been a pointed 
node of hard stone, presumably flint,'© which was used to outline the 
desired figures by a series of punches and scratches resulting in con- 
tinuous but rather irregular lines. These punches and scratches carried 
through ithe light layer of stone of the plane of separation into the 
darker red or brown of the main body of the stone, thereby creating 
a dark outline in a contrasting light ground. Another series of draw- 
ings made in smooth uncut rock of the mountain top, while made in 








15. Glueck, op. cit., p. 82, lists seven. 
16. Though no such engraving tools were here found in situ, they have been observed near 
similar drawings elsewhere. Cf. Anati, Emmanuel, ’’Rock Engravings of the Central 


Negev,’’ Archaeology, VIII. p. 32. 
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Fig. 4. Ibexes with curved horns and beards, cut into the rock. 


the same manner, employed a scheme of contrast exactly the reverse 
of the foregoing one. Here the desired outline was punched through 
a thin surface layer of nearly black sandstone into a lighter under- 
lying layer, resulting in a light outline showing through a dark ground. 

These engravings display a rather wide range of interests, the 
favorite and most common representation being that of a particular 
variety of ibex having long, curving horns (Fig. 4). From the frequency 
of occurrence of this representation it appears that for a considerable 
period the ibex was regarded as the chief game animal of the district. 
Nevertheless, other objects of the hunt are not wanting, for one group 
of engravings seems to portray a fowling scene and still another, 
though admittedly difficult of interpretation, is perhaps best understood 
as a representation of falconing. It should be noted at this point, how- 
ever, that the last two groups of drawings are of a decidedly different 
style from those previously mentioned and are presumably of different 
date. 

Drawings of camels are not uncommon, one scene portrays a horse 
and rider, another a crawling snake, and yet a third represents a 
wasm or modern bedouin tribal mark. Since the snake is engraved 
over one of the accompanying ibexes pictured on the same rock, it is 
quite obviously from a later period other than they. 

Two of the most interesting of all these drawings are to be found 
on the northwestern promontory, which is not only the highest point 
on the summit, but also commands a magnificent and strategic view 














out over the Wadi Siyagh and into the Arabah. One of these is a 
large and well-drawn peacock with long, plumed tail, sharp leg spurs, 
and feathered topknot (Fig. 5); the other is a type of gameboard, or 
series of boards, consisting of three box-like outlines, roughly rec- 
tangular in shape, within which are to be found double parallel rows 
of nine, ten, and eleven small rectangles respectively (Fig. 6). The 
game was possibly a relative of the ancient mancala,'’ which is still 
known and played in the district. Since this board was carved in the 
smooth living rock of a strategic lookout point on the niountain top, 
it was always available to sentinels who spent tedious hours surveying 
the Siyagh approach to their stronghold. 


Though the dating of petroglyphs unaccompanied by inscriptions 
. is an extremely hazardous undertaking, perhaps a few observations can 
be made which will shed some light on the relative ages of the draw- 





17. See Matson, G. E., ‘‘The Rose-Red City of Rock,’’ The National Geographic Magazine 
Feb., 1935, p. 139. 
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ings under consideration. At the very outset it is abundantly clear that 
the great majority of these drawings must be assigned to a period 
subsequent to the main Nabataean occupation of the stronghold because 
of their appearance on stones constituting the collapsed and abandoned 
remains of former buildings which cannot be dated prior to Nabataean 











times. Most of the drawings so situated involve stylized representations . 
of ibexes and camel and should probably be attributed to the late 
Thamudic period on the basis of comparisons with similar represente- 
tions in the Negev and Wadi Ramm districts which are identifiable by 
means of accompanying inscriptions.'® That a few of these engravings 
spring from a different cultural heritage, however, is indicated not only 
by the introduction into the drawings of new subject matter, such 
as horses, fowling, and falconing(?), but also by the new life and 
movement with which they are executed. It is also a point of interest 
that this group of drawings, to which the peacock engraving also belongs, 
is localized in the living rock of the northwestern promontory rather 
than being found on scattered building blocks. It is possible that this 
new style and subject matter reflect the penetration of the area by 
Byzantine culture as is suggested for Anatis Style V found in the 





18. See Anati, Emmanuel, ‘‘Rock Engravings in the Central Negev,’’ Archaeology, 
1, pp. 381-42. Anati’s Group IV, which was accompanied by Nabataen and ‘Thamudic 
inseriptions, seems to represent the category to which these drawings belong. 
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central Negev almost directly west of Petra.'? Another group of draw- 


ings, represented by extremely crude and stylized camels and ibexes, 
should probably be ascribed to the medieval Arabic period when cultural 
stagnation characterized the centuries following the initial vigor ac- 
companying the advent of Islam. The presence of a few medieval Arabic 
sherds would seem to lend support to this view. Finally, the recent 
Arabic period is represented by snake drawings and modern bedouin 
wasms. 

Such is the archaeological evidence supporting and supplementing 
the biblical and secular references to the occupational history and 
vicissitudes of one of the truly strong natural fortresses of the ancient 
world. 


EXCAVATIONS AT BETHEL 


James L. Kelso 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 


Bethel is an ideal Palestinian site for archaeological excavation 
because the Old Testament is full of cross references to its history. 
Indeed, only Jerusalem is mentioned oftener than Bethel. Furthermore 
the city continued on through the Persian, Greek, Maccabaean, Roman 
and Byzantine periods, ending only in the beginning of Arabic times; 
so approximately 3000 years of Biblical and church history are to be 
found in the soil of this site. 

In the summers of 1934 and 1954 joint expeditions of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary were engaged in excavating ancient Bethel, or Beitin as the 
Arabs call it today.' Prof W. F. Albright was the director of the first 
expedition and Prof. James L. Kelso was his assistant; in the second 
campaign the latter was director. A third joint campaign is projected 
for the summer of 1957. 

Bethel lies on the north-south ridge road about 12 miles north of 
Jerusalem. An east-west road from Jericho to the Mediterranean also 
passes through the city. It was on the boundary of the Northern King- 
dom, and its sanctuary was the great rival of Jerusalem. (The Dan 
sanctuary at the foot of Mt. Hermon was always of secondary rank.) 
Bethel occupied no natural military terrain as did Jerusalem; but in 
spite of this military handicap, the exceptional amount of water avail- 


19. Ibid., p. 34. 
1. Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 55, pp. 24-25; No. 56, 


pp. 2-15; No. 187, pp. 5-10. 
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Fig 7. Excavation in the fig orchard at Bethel. Directly beneath the surface of the 
ground Iie the remains of Roman and Hellenistic houses. In the lower left corner 
are Roman storage jars. Photos 7-8 are by J. L. Kelso. 


able here on this high ridge made a city at this point inevitable. 

The earliest sherds found on the site date to the latest phase of 
Early Bronze, about 2200 B.C. City installations appeared after the be- 
ginning of Middle Bronze I (2000. B.C.) and passed through two phases 
in the following Middle Bronze II period. About 1600 B.C. or later 
an excellent new city wall was erected. It was so well constructed of 
large, roughly squared blocks of stone that it remained in use until 
Joshua’s troops attacked it in the 13th century. (They in turn repaired 
it and reused it.) In these early days of the city’s history it was called 
Luz, perhaps drawing its name from the almond trees nearby. Roughly 
around 1900 B.C. Abraham came to the city according to the Biblical 
story, and encamped with his retainers on the ridge to the east, erecting an 
altar there. Here also is the location of vivid religious experiences of 
Jacob both enroute to and returning from his visit with Laban. It was 
he who called the city Bethel—the house of God. Because of these 
episodes the city was held in high religious significance by their Israel- 
ite descendants ever after. 

The Late Bronze city passed through two major phases: the earlier 
and more prosperous one (15th - 14th cent. B.C.), the later one (14th - 
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18th cent. B.C.). The house architecture found in the first phase is 
the finest yet excavated anywhere in Palestine of corresponding date, 
At one place there was a large mansion with rows of rooms opening 
off a large central court. The rooms were well paved with stone flags, 
or were finished off with plaster floors. The drainage system was 


‘gS | 
gees 


Fig. 8. Remains of Bethel from the Israelite and Canaanite periods (Iron I, Iron II and 
Late Bronze Age levels). In the lowest level are the vats of an olive oil factory. 
Above them is a squared pier of semi-dressed stones from an Israelite house. 


especially well handled, the stone drains even crossing over one another. 
An olive oil factory, with its vats still in place and the oxidized refuse 
nearby, was another major find. 


From the day of its founding up through the close of Late Bronze, 
the city was Canaanite. The political pattern was feudal lords with 
serfs and slaves. Culturally the peak had been in the Hyksos period 
e. 1720 - 1550 B.C. which in Biblical terms means approximately the 
time of Joseph: and the century thereafter. The forms of ceramic 
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Fig. 9. The impression of a cylinder seal found at Bethel in 1934, showing the Canaanite 
deities Baal and Ashtoreth. Between the two figures are Egyptian signs giving the 
name of the goddess, according to the Canaanite pronunciation, as ‘Astart. 


ware in Palestine were never better before or after; and metallurgy 
was also at its peak in the handling of copper and its alloys. This 
Hyksos influence had come from the East via Syria and diffused itself 
over Palestine. The native Canaanite religion was dominant everywhere 
although modified at times by foreign influence. The most interesting 
object found was a seal cylinder depicting the Canaanite god Baal 
and the goddess Ashtaroth, with the name of the latter in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. The great number of scarabs found also show Egyptian 


influence. 


The last Bronze Age city was destroyed by Joshua’s troops in the 
13th century.2 There was a tremendous conflagration, one of the most 
spectacular found in Palestine. Archaeologists have found related 
destructions by Joshua’s troops at Debir, Lachish and Hazor. The 
cultural break at Bethel was as striking as the city’s destruction. The age 
of feudalism disappeared and in its place came a sort of “democracy of 
scarcity”. The new masonry was crude and the houses small. The 
pottery deteriorated until it becomes the poorest found at any date 


a 





2. The problems involved in Joshua’s conquest are many and complicated; a. comments 
on them, see W. F. Albright, The Biblical Period, pp. 15-16; The 
pp. 108-8: BASOR. No. 56, pp. 9-11; and G. EB. Wright, Journal of Near Eastern 


Vol. V (1946), pp. 105-114. 
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on the site. Jewelry almost disappeared. Poverty stamped its mark on 
almost everything. The religious change was even greater than the 
cultural. Canaanite cult objects of all kinds which had been found 
in all levels since the city’s founding suddenly disappeared. This is 
especially striking for the Israelites were aniconic and left no religious 
symbols, with the possible exception of the lamp with seven wicks. 

Joshua’s conquest marks the transition in Palestinian archaeology 
from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age, although Iron did not go into 
“mass production” until David’s day. Iron I covered the period from 
the conquest down to the Divided Kingdom (or approximately 1200 - 
900 B.C.). The period of the Judges at Bethel was represented by 
three phases. The first two were destroyed by fire, the latter being 
especially severe. One of these phases is probably referred to in Judges 
1:22 ff. The third phase came about the time of the Philistine destruc- 
tion of Shiloh, but only a few Philistine sherds were found. Apparently 
the Philistines did not occupy Bethel, but contented themselves, with 
a line of military posts a little farther south—Michmash and the Aijalon 
valley. It was at this time that Samuel visited Bethel on his circuit 
judgeship (I Sam. 7:16). 

In the following phase there was a distinct cultural development. 
Both masonry and pottery improved very rapidly. The crude masonry 
piers so characteristic of the period of the Judges were replaced by 
well squared piers of semi-dressed stone. The reign of David and 
Solomon saw the best Iron I buildings and the best Iron I pottery. 
The transition from the period of the Judges to the Kingdom is striking 
both in culture and economy. Iron was now commonplace and was 
even used for plowtips. Deeper plowing doubled the productivity of 
the soil and made possible an increase in the land’s population. A long 
period of peace and the wealth of David's conquests stabilized economy. 
Solomon’s commercial ventures also paid well. 

Iron I blended into Iron II (9th-6th cent. B.C.) without any 
significant changes. Iron II exhibited a more or less: uninterrupted 
occupation. The city’s life was not only contemporary with the entire 
history of the Northern Kingdom but even outlived the Southern King- 
dom. Over these centuries destruction came again and again to nearby 
cities, but Bethel seems to have escaped. There were no ashes to 
show Shishak’s invasion, Abijah’s capture of the city,? or any Assyrian 
destruction such as that of Samaria in 722 B.C. Although Josiah 


3. II Chron, 18:19. 
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destroyed the city’s sanctuary, the city itself seemed to have escaped. 
One might expect the Babylonians to destroy Bethel at the same time 
and in the same way as they did nearby Jerusalem; but Bethel escaped 
their vengeance in 587 B.C. The absence of major burnings through three 
centuries makes the exact dating of the city’s houses more difficult, as 
they passed through various phases of decay, repair and remodeling. 
The major phases of Iron II as dated by pottery are the following 
centuries; 10th-9th B.C., 8th-7th B.C. and the 6th B.C. 


The first phase of Iron II saw the establishment of Jeroboam’s 
sanctuary of the “Golden Calf” as a rival to Jerusalem. Although one 
of the major aims of both expeditions had been to locate this sanctuary, 
neither expedition was successful. The latter two phases of this period 
were paralleled by the preaching of the pre-exilic prophets. Their 
records and the ruins of the city tell the same story. Bethel was a 
prosperous community but not comparable to Jerusalem. One surprising 
feature of its life was that some of its commerce was linked up with 
Jerusalem as well as with Samaria, its own capital. The ceramics 
of the site, for example, followed the pattern of Judah, and very little 
“Samaria” ware was found. The city has not as yet shown any major 
manufacturing industry as did Kiriath-sepher (modern Tell Beit Mirsim). 
Bethel’s prosperity, at least in large part, must have ‘been due to 
the fact that it was the major sanctuary of the Northern Kingdom. 
Even after the Assyrians incorporated the city into one of their 
provinces, Bethel was not only a sanctuary for the old population but 
also for the new settlers as well.4 The Babylonian origin of some of 
the Assyrian deportees here is shown by the presence of a seal which 
depicts the worship of the god Marduk. 


One outstanding phenomenon in both Iron I and Iron II is the 
absence of cisterns which are so characteristic of other Palestinian 
cities. The various springs nearby were so productive that cisterns 
were apparently not needed during those years, although they did 
appear later in the more populous Roman days. 


The Babylonians destroyed the city about 550 B.C. or a little later. 
The debris testified to a great conflagration. Then came the Restoration 
under the Persians. The few inhabitants referred to in the Ezra- 
Nehemiah census,> lived in crude houses constructed of stones from 
the old city wall. The later Persian period, however, saw a rapid 





4. II Kings 17:28. 
5. Ezra 2:28; Neh. 7:32. 
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rebuilding. The city cutie to grow throughout the Greek period. 
These builders sank their heavy foundations deep into the Iron level. 
Beginning with Alexander the Great, coins enable close dating and 
the city’s Hellenistic phase showed both Ptolemaic and Seleucid coins. 
The end of this phase was marked by the refortification of the city 
by Bacchides, about 160 B.C. After this came the Maccabaean period, 
coins of which are common. The houses in this period, however, were 
of lighter construction than the preceding ones. 


Our knowledge of the transition from Maccabaean times to the 
Roman phase is still rather sketchy. No Roman coins earlier than 
Herod Archelaus have been found. Their absence may be accidental 
as no destruction appears and there is no building lag. Procurator 
coins were well represented, including one of Pontius Pilate from the 
probable date of the crucifixion. Coins of the First Revolt were also 
present, the latest dated just before Vespasian captured the city in 
A.D. 69. (Immediately after this action, Vespasian went off to Italy 
to become Emperor.) Apparently the town had surrendered without 
battle. No burning appears. The site was simply abandoned briefly; 
its population was perhaps carried off as prisoners of war. In the Roman 
phase there was a return to heavy masonry as in the Greek times. 
The city rapidly outgrew its old population although it did not reach 
its maximum growth until Byzantine times. Even in Roman times, 
however, large cisterns were built near the present mosque and the 
great amount of broken pottery in them testifies to the site’s heavy 
occupation through all the post-Vespasian period. 


In Byzantine times a great reservoir was built to conserve the 
city’s water for its growing population. The most spectacular Byzantine 
feature, however, was the northern gate of the city, which is still 
standing above ground and in fairly good condition, with the old city’s 
main street leading off to the south. This gateway and city wall were 
perhaps built as an emergency defense against one of the Samaritan 
revolutions (A.D. 484 or A.D. 529.) The Byzantines had discovered 
the old Bronze Age city wall and used it as a major quarry to furnish 
stone for their new defenses. The town’s mosque is built over a 
Byzantine church and to the east of it are massive walls and very 
heavy flagstone pavements which suggest that there may have been 
a monastery in connection with the church. Farming has destroyed 
many of the Byzantine house-walls, but in spite of this we are able 
to reconstruct a fair amount of Byzantine history. 
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The city lived on briefly into the Arabic period but disappeared 
before the appearance of Arabic glazed ware. The site seems to have 
lain in ruins until about a century ago when a small Arab clan 
reinhabited it. 


THE EXCAVATION OF DOTHAN 
Joseph P. Free 


Wheaton College 


Some sixty miles by road north of Jerusalem lies the mound called 
Tell Dotha today, identified with the site of ancient Biblical Dothan. 
From the modern blacktop road running from Jerusalem and Samaria 
to Jenin, the mound a thousand yards to the east looks like an ideal 
tell, with a relatively flat top and steeply sloping sides. The top of 
the mound covers over 10 acres and the slopes almost another 15, giving 
a total of 25 acres (100 dunams). 

This magnificent mound, rising nearly 200 feet above the surround- 
ing plain, has fired the imagination of archaeologists for years. The late 
Clarence Fisher who worked at Samaria and Megiddo among other 
sites had hoped to excavate this site. Father Vincent of the Dominican 
Biblical School in Jerusalem, learning in earlier years of cur plans to 
work there, exclaimed to Mrs. Free, “Ah, for 50 years I have wanted 
to excavate Dothan.” 

The writer first saw Dothan over 20 years ago as a college student 
on his first trip to the Near East. Subsequent trips in 1937 and 1938 
gave added impetus to plans for a long range project to excavate the 
site. We returned to Palestine in 1939 with the intentions cf working 
for 15 months at the American School and carrying out negotiations 
for the land which included Dothan. But after three menths the 
kaleidoscopic events of September 1939, and the outbreak of World 
War II prevented us from completing these plans at that time. Later 
Jewish-Arab troubles precluded our return until 1951. During 1951 
and 1952, between periods of excavating with the American School 
at Dhiban, we talked and worked our way through two seasons of inter- 
minable negotiations and myriads of cups of coffee in meeting with 
various members of the prominent family who owned the land. At one 
juncture our hearts sank when we learned there were some 2000 mem- 
bers in the over-all family—but we did not have to interview all 2000, 
and finally secured the land in the closing days of our 1952 stay in 
Jordan. 








Paw ne et ae 
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Dothan is referred to twice in the Bible: once in connection with 
Joseph’s search for his brothers (Genesis 37:17 ff.), and again in con- 
nection with Elisha’s disclosure of the secret movements of the army 
of Syria (II Kings 6:12-13 ff.). Other literary references include the 
mention of the town in several passages in Judith (3:9, 4:6, 7:3), and 
in the Onomasticon of Eusebius (75, 13). Maspero identified it with 
place No. 9 in the list of Palestinian cities recorded on a wall of the 
great Egyptian temple at Karnak by Thutmose III, the Egyptian king 
and conqueror who invaded Palestine several times in the early fifteenth 
century B.C. Tell Dotha was recognized as the site of Dothan by Van 
de Velde' in 1851, and has been known as Dothan down through the 
years. The modern name (Tell Dotha) plus the literary references which 
restrict the location to this general area leave no reasonable doubt that 
this is the site of the ancient city which bore the name “Dothan.” 


Our first season? began March 28, 1953, on the slope of the tell. 
We planned to excavate an area which would ultimately become our 
dump, but the things we found turned the proposed dump area into 
the main operation for the first season. On the second day of digging 
on the lower part of the slone we came upon a group of six Middle 
Bronze Age (2000-1500 B.C.) bowls and judglets only 16 inches below 
the surface. These, with much other evidence found later, attested to 
the occupation of the city in the Patriarchal Period, as implied in the 
reference to Joseph going to Dothan (Genesis 37:17). 


In an adjacent area Mrs. Free came upon a mass of rough squared 
stones several feet thick which yielded a flat face on the exterior. Fur- 
ther digging revealed an inner face and showed that it was one of the 
great early city walls of ancient Dothan, datable to the Early Bronze 
Period (3000 - 2000 B.C.) by the pottery found in the levels abutting 
against the faces of the wall. It proved to survive to a height of 16 
feet? and was of battered construction, slightly sloping on the inside 
so that it measured 11 feet thick at the base and 9 feet thick at the top. 


At the lower part of the great Early Bronze Age wall we came 
upon a stairway, some 13 feet wide. Following it down the slope we 
uncovered 18 steps* until we came to the edge of the property we had 
purchased (with the owner of the adjacent property watching our 





Cf. Abel, Geographie, Vol. 2, p. 308. 

See J. P. Free, ‘‘The First Seasun of Excavation at Dothan,’’ Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, No. 131 (Oct. 1953), pp. 16-20. 

For a picture of this wall, ibid., Fig. 2, p. 19. 

This stairway is also pictured in the photograph referred to in note 3. 
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Fig. 10. Dothan in the period of Elisha and the Kings of Israel (900-700 B. €.). House walls, 
rooms, and buildings take shape as the evcavation progresses. Lower right, a house 
and adjacent to the left, a narrow street. Photos 10 and 11 by J. P. Free. 


every move!). How much farther the stairs go, we do not know, but 
future negotiations, we hope, will secure the adjacent land also. This 
question we put to those who visit us at the tell: What did the ancient 
Dothanites do when they came up his fine stairway and found them- 
selves facing a 16 foot city wall? We have a tentative answer: further 
excavation along the wall revealed a rough rock level which may have 
been part of a ramp running from the stairway along the face of the 
great wall, and presumably it may have continued until it reached the 
top of the wall, at which point there may have been a secondary 
entrance to the city leading over the top of the wall. Further digging 
to the east in some future season may give us a more final answer to 
the intriguing question of the mysterious stairway. 


Inside the great Bronze Age wall at the top of the slope of the 
mound we set ourselves to go down to virgin soil or bed rock in our 
subareas (16x23 feet, ie., 5x7 meters), in order to get the complete 
stratification. In this sounding we went through 30 feet of stratification, 
comprising 11 main levels, beginning with Iron Age at the top (Iron 
I, 1200 - 900, and some Iron II, 900 - 700 B.C.). The second main level 
proved to be Late Bronze (1500-1200 B.C.), parallel to the days of 
Thutmose III of Egypt and of Joshua of the Biblical record. 
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Levels 3 and 4 yield pottery of the Middle Bronze Age 2000-1500 
B.C.), parallel to the Patriarchal Period. In level 4 we uncovered 
the skeleton of a child> beneath the corner of a heavy wall, which 
suggested the “foundation sacrifices” reported in earlier Palestinian 
excavations (though denied as such by some recent writers). Levels 
5 through 11 were all datable to successive phases of the Early Bronze 
Age (3000-2000 B.C.), representing the thousand years leading up 
to the Patriarchal Period. So Dothan began about 5000 years ago and 
had a more or less continuous existance, with periodic destructions and 
rebuildings, down into the period of the Kings of Israel and Judah 
(c. 700 B.C.). 

When Father de Vaux, the director of the Dominican School in 
Jerusalem, visited us that first season, he looked at the Early Bronze 
Age city wall and our deep sounding going back 5000 years. Then 
glancing up to the areas at the top of the slope he asked, “But where’s 
the Iron Age city?” I told him that we were going to excavate the last 
two weeks on top of the tell, and on the basis of what we have previously 
found in the top level of our sounding, the first meter or two on top 
should yield broader evidence of the city of Elisha’s day. And it did. 

The second season (1954)° we decided to excavate principally on 
top of the mound to uncover a broader area of the Iron Age city. There, 
in an area approximately 77x80 feet, we uncovered the walls, the houses, 
the little streets, the pottery, and the other artifacts of the days of 
the Kings of Israel (900-700 B.C.; Fig. 10). One day we came upon 
an Iron Age storage jar, cracked into a number of pieces but still 


held in approximately its original shape by the surrounding earth. In } 


it small bones appeared. Careful cleaning yielded the skeleton of a 
child, probably from 6 to 12 months old, with a bronze anklet still 
about its ankle (Fig. 11). A potsherd stopper was still at the mouth 
of the jar. The head of the infant was 1/3 larger in diameter than the 
mouth of the jar, which left us with the 64 dollar question, “How did 
they get the child into the jar?” The most satisfying qnswer is that 
they broke the jar in two and used half of it for the jar burial. Jar 
burials are rather rarely encountered in the Iron II period. 

A few feet away we uncovered the skeleton of a man who had 
suffered a violent death. After nearly 3000 years his fists were still 
clenched, his back was broken in two places, his legs were folded back 
under and broken, and his skull was in bad shape. One immediately 








6. a a a Lang 1, p. 17. 
6. dg. P. “The Second Season at Dothan,’’ Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Getental Beseanahs No. 135 (Oct. 1954), pp. 14-20. 
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Fig. 11. Jar burial at Dothan datable to a part of the Iron II period, 900-700 B. C. Note 


bronze anklet around the ankle, jar for food back of the head, and size of the 
jar neck which,is smaller than the diameter of the child’s head. 


thought of the invasions of the Syrians in the days of Elisha—and even 
of the surrounding of Dothan in his day (JI Kings 6:13-14)—as well 
as the repeated invasions of the Assyrians’ in this same period of the 
Kings of Israel, recorded both in the Assyrian historical records and 
the Old Testament (II Kings 15:29; 17:5). 

One of the other significant discoveries of the second season was 
the evidence of a Hellenistic town toward the center of the top of 
the tell. The first meter of stratification yielded Greek-inscribed 
Rhodian jar handles, Hellenistic lamps and pottery, and glazed ware, 
all pointing to a settlement here between 300 and 100 B.C. 

During the third season (1955), we dug on top just to the east 





7. Evidence of Assyrians, or at least Assyrian’ influence, at Dothan was strikingly illustrated 
in the discovery of a practically ccmplete Assyrian ‘‘Palace-+ware’’ bowl and part of a 
second one from these very Iron Age levels. For a picture, ibid., Fig. 2, p. 19. 
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of the 1954 area in a section where the mound rises some 17 feet 

a ruin (khirbeh). We suspected that this higher “acropolis” area migh 
be a focal center for the Hellenistic town attested in the previo 
season. Excavation toward the center of the acropolis area disclose¢ 
three building levels totaling over 5 feet in depth (1.50 meters), bea 
ing Hellenistic pottery and Rhodian inscribed jar handles. It wa 
evident that the Hellenistic town (300-100 B.C.) was centered in thi 
acropolis area. 

Beneath the Hellenistic levels we found levels from the Iron 
age, datable to 900 - 700 B.C. Little houses (or rooms), cooking area 
plastered lined storage chambers, caches of complete pottery vesse 
and little streets all combined to give us a further picture of the ci 
of the time of Elisha (850-800 B.C.) in the days of the Kings 
Israel. In one sub-area Mrs. Free came upon two parallel walls, 4 fee 
apart, surviving for the greater part to a height of 4 feet and at one 
point up to 7 feet. As we followed them along, for 31 feet before the 
season ended; it became evident this was a street—“Wall Street.” Visito: 
to Dothan usually ask, “How do you know this is not a hall in a large 
house, rather than a street?” Our answer: “Come with us over to 
nearby present-day village of Arrabeh and we will take you through 
similar 4 foot-wide streets.” In fact one Sunday afternoon on a visit 
to Jaba‘, a few kilometers to the south, we took motion pictures of girl 
walking down a street 3 feet wide; by contrast our 4-foot “Wall Stree 
is quite an “avenue.” 

Not far from our “Wall Street” we found a skeleton lying acrosg 
the lower courses of a battered wall and nearby parts of an Assyrian 
“Palace-ware” bowl, '° datable to the beginning of the seventh century, 
And as we excavated further in the street we found, among other thing 
a scarab ring. It was easy to reconstruct a scene back in the days a 
the Kings of Israel—the Syrians or Assyrians battering at the gates a 
the town, Dothanites gathering up their belongings to flee and one o 
them dropping this scarab ring in the street; others did, not make i 
and nearly 3000 years later we find one of them lying across the lowe 
course of a wall which the invader had’ reached and battered down 
Every day history lives as the pick men loosen the dirt, the basket bo 
carry it to the dump, and we go to work with the trowel. The days of 
Joseph, of Thutmose, and of Elisha come very much to life. 


8. See J. P. Free, “The Third Season at Dothan,’’ Bulletin of the American Schools 
Oriental Research, No. 139 (Oct. 1955), pp. 3-9. 

9. For a picture of Wall Street, ibid., Fig. 2, p. 7. 

10. The previous season, as noted in footnote 7, we found a practically complete Assy 
‘‘Palace-ware’’ bowl and part of another one. 








